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Employment is Not Enough 


MONG the thousands of men and women now being repatriated are 

A represented as many experiences, points of view, impressions as there 

are individuals; because no two people react in the same manner to 
similar situations. 


The men who have fought in Africa, up through the difficult and 
hazardous terrain of Italy, on the Channel beaches, through the Lowlands and 
into the Reich itself will bring back to Canada a multitude of reactions both 
positive and negative which we must learn to appreciate and to utilize. 


The fighter pilot, keyed up to individual combat; the wireless airgunner 
working as part of a precision team; the ground crew personnel; all will reflect 
their individual experiences in the way they regard our civilian life and their 
future. To no less extent will there be a variety of points of view from the 
officers and men of the sea who have faced such hardship and danger from 
storm and enemy action in Atlantic convoy, on the Murmansk run, and in the 
colossal tasks of Dieppe, the Normandy shores and the Mediterranean. 


Whether the work of our returning personnel has been administrative or 
combative, all have been part of a tremendous project. Each has had a vital 
part to play in programs undertaken. Each has felt useful and essential. 
Bands and welcoming speeches are all very well but behind the flag waving 
and the cheering must be the recognition on the part of the community of the 
importance of preserving that precious thing that men have had in their war 
experience—participation. 

Our returning men do not want to be treated as guests. After the first 
enthusiasm of return and reunion is past, they need to be absorbed. Absorbed 
into the useful productive and interesting aspects of their community life. 


Absorption into civilian life does not mean the losing of their identity, of 
the valuable lessons they have learned, the observations they have made. It 
means the integrating of their experiences, their knowledge or their leadership 
qualities into the normal everyday things of life. Employment is an essential 
in that absorption, but employment is not enough. We must recognize the 
importance of using our returning personnel in community planning and local 
activities, in our Church life, in political projects, and letting their broadened 
experience help in the solution of some of our local problems. 


The war has brought new skills and new points of view to those of us who 
have had to give our service on the home front, to these experiences we must 
add the invaluable contribution of these men and women of the Services for 
the enrichment and building up of our postwar Canada. 


HE introduction to this article 

on the social scene in New- 

foundland will be essentially 
a vote of thanks. In the first place, 
the present writer welcomes with 
much appreciation this oppor- 
tunity of presenting to Canadian 
readers of WELFARE an outline, 
even a bare outline, of our social 
services and social problems. Along 
with other members of his staff, he 
has had the privilege of meeting 
many Canadian welfare workers 
and administrators, and what has 
impressed us most,. apart from 
their great desire to help us in 
practical matters, is their genuine 
interest in Newfoundland affairs. 
In particular, The Canadian Wel- 
fare Council has been altogether 
generous to us, and the support 
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which its office has so willingly 
given us in the early stages of our 
work has been most encouraging. 

It should be concluded from the 
introduction that Newfoundland is 
not a political part of Canada. 
Maritimers do not have to be so 
advised as a rule, but as one moves 
west the political parentage and 
family history of Newfoundland 
become increasingly vague, and 
one eventually reaches a_ point 
where St. John and St. John’s are 
interchangeable. Actually, New- 
foundland is very much a part of 
Canada in many a vital sense. The 
strange vicissitudes of war have 
brought us closer than ever before 
to the mainland. Within the past 
five years or so, Canadian boys in 
uniform have walked our streets 



















and country roads, and our homes 
have been open to their company. 
Newfoundland’s_ isolation, never 
splendid, is fast going, and the Air 
Lines will do their share to see that 
it never returns. 


The fact is that Newfoundland’s 
present political status is not really 
easy to define. Since 1934, follow- 
ing the economic blizzard which 
seemed to hit us last and longest, 
Newfoundland having lost its own 
Parliament has been under a Com- 
mission of Government, and it is 
now, according to the best authori- 
ties, a Colony with suspended 
Dominion status. The present 
Government consists of a body of 
six Commissioners, under the 
chairmanship of the Governor, 
who receive their appointment 
from the King, on the advice of 
the British Government. Three of 
the Commissioners are from the 
United Kingdom, and three are 
Newfoundlanders. The Depart- 
ments of Finance, Natural Re- 
sources, and Public Utilities are in 
charge of the Old Country Com- 
missioners; the Departments of 
Education, Justice, and Public 
Health and Welfare are headed by 
the Newfoundland Commissioners. 
It is of interest to note that of the 
original body only one member 
still remains: the Commissioner for 
Public Health and Welfare, Sir 
John C. Puddester, who is also 
Vice-Chairman of the Commission. 

The Letters Patent under which 
the Commission of Government 
was constituted provided that the 
return to Responsible Government 
was bound up with two conditions: 
One, financial solvency; two, the 








concerted expressed desire of the 
people to govern themselves. Now 
that the country has become self- 
supporting, for the present at 
least, there is a growing interest in 
its political future, and it is ex- 
pected that with the end of the 
war in Europe the issue will be 
brought to a more definite focus. 


Whatever the form of Govern- 
ment, certain basic considerations 
have to be taken into account 
which are bound to determine both 
the direction and the effectiveness 
of its policy. In the first place it 
should be remembered that while 
Newfoundland has an area of only 
42,000 square miles—only ‘one- 
sixth as large as Ontario—it has a 
deeply indented coastline of some 
6,000 miles. The fishing industry 
has fringed this rugged coastline 
with hundreds of tiny settlements 
which must receive the usual 
public services. In the whole 
country there are some 1,400 com- 
munities, 1,066 of them with a 
population of less than two hun- 
dred and fifty persons each, accord- 
ing to the latest census. Municipal 
government has not been extended 
as generally as in Canada, al- 
though the situation is steadily 
improving; consequently the bur- 
den of government falls mainly 
upon the central authority in St. 
John’s. Under these circumstances 
any administration is confronted 
with a challenging and persistent 
problem in serving the elementary 
needs of all the people the whole 
year round. 

One other important considera- 
tion to be reckoned with is that 
the present degree of prosperity, 


indicated below, is by no means 
certain to be sustained after the 
war. For the last five years es- 
pecially, the country has ex- 
perienced unprecedented _pros- 
perity through the increase in em- 
ployment on military base con- 
struction and the ready export of 
its chief products: fish, paper, and 
base metals. Of course, the strate- 
gic position of Newfoundland will 
count for something, but over 
against this we have to consider 
the re-shuffling of world trade and 
the resumption of foreign com- 
petition for markets; and what the 
total effect on the economy of the 
Island will be, for the present 
writer at least, is a matter of 
speculation. 


The effect of the war upon the 
country’s budget can be sum- 
marily viewed from the figures 
which follow. These figures are for 
current revenue and expenditure, 
and represent the year imme- 
diately before the war and the 
last financial year ending March 
31, 1945. 


1938-1939 1944-1945 
Revenue . $11,220,473 $33,310,014 
Expenditure _.. 15,289,792 26,318,247 


The chief sources of revenue 
are: Customs duties on imports, 
income tax, sales of liquor, and 
posts and telegraphs. The actual 
amounts collected from _ these 
sources for the years 1938-1939 and 
1944-1945 are given below. 


1938-1939 1944-1945 
OT $7,818,468 $17,971,000 
Income Tax _..._. 1,467,118 9,825,000 
ene 390,000 2,265,000 
Posts and Telegraphs 764,900 1,641,000 





EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Commission of Government, 
having taken over the manage- 
ment of the country’s affairs dur- 
ing the days of depression, wisely 
concentrated on improving the 
quality of living for the people. 
Accordingly, among its foremost 
achievements are the noticeably 
improved facilities in the fields of 
education and public health. 
Since 1938 up to March 
31, 1945, the Govern- 
ment has voted $1,375,000 for the 
construction and improvement of 
school buildings and for their 
equipment. The normal annual 
grant for this purpose previous to 
1938 was $10,000. 

A scale of teachers’ salaries has 
been introduced this year which 
provides a minimum salary of 
$686, including cost-of-living 
bonus, for a full-time certificated 
teacher. The average salary in 
1934-1935, a lean year, was about 
$310. 

The School Attendance Act was 
passed in 1942, making attendance: 
at school compulsory up to four- 
teen years. 


Education 


Probably the most 
outstanding de- 
velopment in this field is the Cot- 
tage Hospital system. Begun in 
1935, the system now _ includes 
twelve hospitals placed strate- 
gically throughout the country. 
These are administered by local 
Boards of Health and are operated 
partly by a district insurance plan 
and partly from Government 
funds. Since 1935 the Nursing Ser- 
vice also has been considerably 
expanded. 


Public Health 
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Sanitorium accommodation for 
tubercular patients has been. more 
than doubled within the last ten 
years, although it is still substan- 
tially below the level of need. 
General Hospital accommodation 
will be adequate when the pro- 
jected building plans have been 
completed. 


Outside of St. John’s there are 
two large General Hospitals 
operated jointly by Government 
grant and voluntary support. One 
is situated on the northeast coast 
at Twillingate; the other at St. 
Anthony in the extreme north, 
with which the name of the late 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell is associated. 


Venereal disease control is being 
vigorously carried on, and within 
the past two years a preventive 
service has been established, in- 
cluding institutional care and quite 
competent legislation. 


The co-ordination of all the 
health activities within the De- 
partment of Public Health and 
Welfare has been recently ad- 
vanced by the appointment of a 
Director of Medical Services. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
The field of Public Welfare by 


comparison with that of Public 
Health is less compactly organized. 
Having been developed through 
periods of stress and strain its 
philosophy has been biased toward 
remedy and relief. The principal 
benefits now in operation may be 
stated in outline as follows: 


The allowance to de- 
pendent widows is 
$15 per quarter. For 
orphans the grant has been $10 


Widows and 
Orphans 


per quarter. Since the organization 
of the Division of Child Welfare, 
described later in this article, an 
attempt has been made to step up 
the allowance to all dependent 
children, and so far a large measure 
of success has been achieved. Such 
children coming under the notice 
of the Division receive a monthly 
allowance of $12.50 (pre-school) 
and $15 (of school age). In addi- 
tion, clothing and free medical 
attention are furnished. 


According to the 
regulations under 
the Statute provided, the pen- 
sioner must be seventy-five years 
of age, and his circumstances must 
be such as to render a pension 
necessary for his support. The 
allowance is $120 per year to a 
male, if his wife is also living; $72, 
if the woman only is living. The 
widow must be sixty-five at the 
time of her husband’s death (to 
become eligible for a pension. 


Aged Persons 


An annual grant of 
$5,000 is made by the 
Government to the 
Newfoundland Branch of _ the 
Canadian Institute for the Blind. 
The Government further pays for 
the cost of educating a number of 
blind persons and deaf-mutes at- 
tending the Halifax institutions. 
Last year the number was thirty- 
three. 


Blind, Deaf 
and Dumb 


A direct monthly allow- 
ance is issued at the rate 
of $4 per person, exclud- 
ing the able-bodied as a rule. A 
more liberal allowance on the basis 
of a sliding scale applies for the 
city of St. John’s. A special food 
allowance for patients suffering 


Indigent 
Persons 





from tuberculosis is made at the 
rate of $7.50 per person per month 
on the recommendation of a doc- 
tor or nurse. 

War-time prosperity has, of 
course, reduced very considerably 
the volume of direct relief. How- 
ever, there is always present the 
possibility that some sections of 
the country will need _ public 
assistance on account of the un- 
certain nature of the fishing in- 
dustry. 


The effect of the war upon the 
country has been at least equally 
significant in those ways which 
cannot be measured. Certainly our 
basic patterns of living have been 
profoundly affected, and under the 
impact of war we have found our- 
selves confronted with serious 
social issues. This impact, it is true, 
has not revealed essentially new 
problems. Rather it has revealed 
the inadequacy of the existing 
welfare facilities to meet the old 
ones. These increased strains on 
the welfare resources have been 
felt mainly in the larger centres of 
employment, and particularly in 
St. John’s to which there has been 
a considerable migration from the 
“outports”. The greatest single 
factor tending to the disorganiza- 
tion of the relatively simple social 
life has been the influx of the 
military forces. The intensified 
frictions of war-time are being felt 
in a number of ways. The housing 
situation has become serious, es- 
pecially in St. John’s. The delin- 
quency rate, although there are no 
reliable statistics, has undoubtedly 
increased. Illegitimacy has most 
certainly reached a record high. 





And the deterioration in family 
life is likewise painfully apparent. 


THE PROBLEM STUDIED 


The Government, it should be 
said, has given special study to 
these negative developments, and 
within the past two years has 
taken definite steps to cope with 
the social problems involved. 
These problems concerned directly 
three Departments of Government, 
namely, Public Health and Wel- 
fare, Justice and Education. 


The burden of these aggravated 
problems fell obviously upon the 
Department of Public Health and 
Welfare. Up to November, 1943, 
the welfare staff at headquarters 
concerned with probation and 
case work consisted of two workers 
and a stenographer. By that time 
it had become evident that an 
immediate extension and improve- 
ment of the welfare services was 
nothing less than urgent. By that 
time the problems of the proper 
care of the unmarried mother and 
her child, the wayward girl, foster- 
home finding, child placement, and 
family disorganization had become 
so pressing that a thoroughgoing 
review of the whole situation 
could no longer be delayed. 


Until recently the only provision 
for the enforced detention of 
juvenile offenders had been the 
penitentiaries, administered by the 


Department of Justice. For some. 


time, however, this Department 
had been giving special considera- 
tion to the question of improved 
institutional care for delinquents, 
and in particular had studied the 
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developments along this line in 
both Canada and Great Britain. 


The enactment of the School 
Attendance Act in 1942 coincided 
in time with other pending de- 
velopments in the broad field of 
child welfare already implied. The 
Act provided that enforcement 
proper should be carried out by 
the existing law-enforcing agencies, 
that is, police constables and 
rangers. For St. John’s, however, it 
was felt that special officers should 
undertake this duty because of the 
amount of work involved, and 
further that these officers should 
preferably be welfare officials so as 
to integrate the enforcement of the 
Act with their other duties. 


WHAT WAS DONE 

The Government in considering 
these several questions decided as 
a matter of policy that they should 
be regarded as essentially one and 
be co-ordinated under a single 
direction as a welfare undertaking 
which would have regard for all 
aspects of child protection, in- 
cluding custody and institutional 
commitment. Accordingly — the 
existing child welfare service of the 
Department of Public Health and 
Welfare was enlarged to a Division 
within that Department, the im- 
mediate head of which is the Direc- 
tor of Child Welfare who under 
the authority of the Commissioner 
is responsible for the standards of 
child protection for the country, 
including the administration of 
the legislation respecting child wel- 
fare. The present staff of the 
Division, in addition to the Direc- 
tor, consists of the Assistant Direc- 
tor, seven Welfare Officers, a Juve- 


nile Court Recorder, two accoun- 
tant clerks, and three stenogra- 
phers. 
THE WELFARE OF CHILDREN 
ACT, 1944 
The organization of the Division 
can best be explained by reference 
to the Welfare of Children Act 
which came into effect on January 
Ist of this year. It has three main 
sources: the pre-existing legisla- 
tion, The Juvenile Delinquents 
Act of Canada, and the various 
Protection of Children Acts of the 
Canadian provinces, particularly 
of Alberta, Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. Even a cursory reading of 
our new legislation will reveal that 
we have borrowed freely from the 
Canadian statutes, an indebted- 
ness which we have already gladly 
acknowledged and now do so again. 
The Act as a whole closely re- 
sembles The Child Welfare Act of 
Alberta, and in addition to the 
introductory section which sets the 
stage, it covers the following fields: 
Neglected Children, Juvenile Of- 
fenders, Training Schools, Children 
of Unmarried Parents, The Adop- 
tion of Children, Mentally Defec- 
tive Children, and Child Welfare 
Organizations. Certain features 
may be singled out as follows: 
The Act concerns the 
care of and control over 
neglected, dependent and delin- 
quent children. 
The upper age limit of 
“child” is seventeen. It 
was originally sixteen. 
There are three levels 
Neglected 4f supervised _ place- 
Children - 
ment: their own homes, 
foster homes, and training schools. 


Coverage 


“Child” 





The Division of Child 
Welfare is charged with 
the responsibility of en- 
forcing the provisions of The 
School Attendance Act in St. 
John’s. The work of investigation, 
follow-up and prosecution—where 
necessary—is carried out by the 
Welfare Officers of the Division. 


One such court has al- 
ready been established 
under the Act for the 
city of St. John’s. In the early 
stages of the operation of the Act, 
a close liaison between the Juve- 
nile Court and the Welfare head- 
quarters is made possible in that 
the offices of Judge of the Court 
and of Director of Child Welfare 
are at present held by the same 
person. 


Welfare 
Officers 


Juvenile 
Courts 


It was felt that the responsibility 
of a parent for the delinquency of 
his child should be recognized in 
ways, other than the imposition of 
a fine or charge for support. In 
addition, therefore, to these orders 
the court may “require the parent 
or guardians of such child to take 
such measures respecting the wel- 
fare of such child and meet such 
conditions imposed by the court 
as are consistent with this Act”. 


Admissions of children to 
training schools are or- 
dered not by the courts 
directly. Children are first com- 
mitted to the care and custody of 
the Director of Child Welfare who, 
if he deems it desirable, may place 
the child in a training school. 
Training schools are essentially 
welfare institutions under the ad- 
ministrative control of the Com- 


Training 
Schools 


missioner for Public Health and 
Welfare. 

........ Payments in affiliation 
ee matters are made cen- 
trally to and disbursed through the 
office of the Director. Formerly 
they were in the main collected 
and disbursed through the local 


magistrates’ courts. 


The provisions respect- 
ing adoption follow the 
Ontario statute very closely, but 
with no condition of domicilation 
or residence. 


Adoption 


THE FUTURE 

The organization of Public Wel- 
fare services in Newfoundland has 
been distinctly advanced by the 
co-ordination of the child welfare 
activities just outlined. The new 
legislation will do much to pattern 
the shape of things to come, but 
the complete picture can be pro- 
perly visualized only when we 
scrutinize the present resources in 
the community at large. A brief 
consideration of these, in conclu- 
sion, will help us to determine the 
likely pace of future progress in 
matters of public welfare and the 
directions in which that progress 
will possibly lie. 


In the first place, community 
organization for welfare purposes 
throughout the country is either 
deficient or lacking altogether. 
Charitable services are widespread 
and are as a rule generous, but the 
absence of federated enterprises of 
this kind leads ‘to overlapping or 
more often to gaps, and further, 
without systematic follow-up there 
is thus no reliable check on the 
value of the services rendered. 
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The only Welfare agents 
throughout the Island on the Gov- 
ernment side are known as Re- 
lieving Officers. Their duties are 
understood by their name and 
were defined during the lean years. 
Among other duties they report to 
headquarters special cases of ne- 
glected or dependent children. 
What is most needed here is a cen- 
tral oversight and direction to 
introduce a measure of system and 
regulation, and to have an over-all 
concern for field study and preven- 
tion as well as remedy. Child Wel- 
fare activities have much to ac- 
complish in this direction. 


The gradual development of 
municipal government should do 
much to foster local responsibility 
in matters of child protection. The 
legislation provides for local child 
welfare committees, and according 
as these are organized they should 
become the nucleus of local public 
welfare units. In view of the scat- 
tered population it would seem 
that district welfare units center- 
ing around District Welfare Offi- 
cers specially trained for that pur- 
pose should be a promising scheme. 


The mention of trained personnel 
suggests real limitations to the 
effectiveness of our present welfare 
services. The lack of properly 
qualified staff, so acutely felt in 
Canada, is felt even more so here. 
At the present time only one of 
our Welfare Officers has had formal 
training ‘in the welfare field. 
Another is taking a year’s work 


under a Government plan at the 
Maritime School—a benefit which 
we hope to extend to all promising 
new appointees. 


One question which our people 
are repeatedly asking nowadays is: 
How will the country with the 
prospect of falling revenue main- 
tain its present social services? 
That is a critical question for the 
future of public welfare in New- 
foundland. For our record pros- 
perity has not given us luxury— 
far from it. It has merely brought 
us much nearer the normal level of 
the living standard required for 
civilized life on the modern scale. 
Any lowering of our _ present 
standard would therefore be serious 
for a number of reasons. For one 
thing, our place as a nation along- 
side our neighbours is directly 
affected by our standard of living, 
and on this point our future gov- 
ernments in less prosperous days 
will have at least one controversial 
issue upon which to wage elections. 
Self-government seems now a 
coveted prize to regain, but its 
recapture will carry with it respon- 
sibilities which have not been 
weighed by all who devoutly or 
otherwise wish for it. How we shall 
conduct our future political affairs, 
with or without Responsible Gov- 
ernment, so as to preserve both 
our economic and our social self- 
respect will call for statesmanship 
of the first rank. For the future of 
our public welfare services it will 
be a most vital concern. 





Statistics — How to Prepare 


It 


Them and Like 


TATISTICS—what a curious and 

S uninteresting subject! Do I as 
a welfare worker need to 
worry about such things? What 
part do they play in my work? 
That is an everyday reaction from 
people in all walks of life. Yet 
most of us forget that the present 
form of existence depends upon 
the statistical valuation of past 
and present events and the statis- 
tical projection of events to come. 
In the words of Levasseur, noted 
French economist, “Statistics illu- 
mine the footsteps of the future 
by an exact knowledge of the past.” 


The need to ascertain the social 
and economic conditions of the 
people with precision and accuracy 
was forcibly stated by Dr. S. N. D. 
North, one time Director of the 
United States Census: 


“In the last analysis the science of 
statistics is the chief instrumentality 
upon which the world now depends in 
its efforts to advance the movement 
which is at ferment in every civilized 
land. . . . All great subjects of modern 
legislation depend for their intelligent 
handling upon the accuracy and com- 
pleteness with which the facts have 
been statistically developed. Our civil- 
ization has grown so complex, so sensi- 
tive in its manifestations and reactions 
that it would cease to operate effec- 
tively if it were deprived of accurate, 
systematic, statistical information of 
the ebb and flow of commerce, of 
money, of production and consumption 
in all lines of industry.” 
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JOHN T. MARSHALL 


Chief, Vital Statistics, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





THE MEANING OF STATISTICS 


The general concept is that sta- 
tistics is a dry, unnecessary subject 
conceived by a bunch of “crack-pot 


high-binders”, now turned out 
wholesale by universities, com- 
monly known as_ statisticians, 


whose main object in life is to con- 
fuse the poor citizen, by the mass 
production of figures. It is a fact, 
however, that every living being— 
and many a dead one for that 
matter—has a particular place in 
the statistical pattern by which is 
measured the economic and social 
conditions within a nation. Each 
citizen who progresses beyond the 
crib and pre-school state becomes 
a pawn in the actual production of 
a statistic. 


Statistics should never be col- 
lected for the reason that it is nice 
to have them or because they look 
particularly attractive when traus- 
lated into chart form. Screening of 
the basic information to be col- 
lected in order to assess a situation 
is an essential prerequisite in 
record-keeping and the analysis 
thereof. The administrator should 
first of all evaluate the situation, 
particularly in the light of possible 
objectives and inferences which 
may govern the use of the finished 
material. The individual worker 
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should keep in mind that he is the 
key to the whole function of statis- 
tical analysis in his particular field 
and that in his recording capacity 
he must likewise keep in mind the 
fundamental concepts of his trade, 
if the work presently in hand is to 
be carried to fruition. 


Statistical practice is the mathe- 
matical pulse of the universe. One 
does not need to be one of those 
elusive phenomena, a statistician to 
prepare statistics and like it. He 
does need, however, to be fortified 
with a knowledge of his problem- 
subject which will enable him to 
evaluate the ultimate results of the 
statistical reasoning. In the field 
of public health and social welfare, 
the statistical system starts with 
the recorded fact, passing on to the 
collection, tabulation, analysis and 
final interpretation thereof. The 
writer, being a worker in the field 
of vital statistics, has a natural 
tendency to measure the concepts 
of his trade in relation, primarily, 
to his main fields of consumption; 
namely, public health and social 
welfare. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he must be able to see be- 
yond the ambit of his own field, 
and. measure the concepts of sta- 
tistics in relation to the economic 


and other fields. 


STATISTICS IN WAR 

In the present world conflict, a 
very effective use has been made 
of the statistical yardstick. In fact, 
the very art of battle is based for 
the most part upon complicated 
mathematical computations ‘and 
evaluations. So important has 
mathematical reasoning become 
that modern armies and navies 
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carry with them in the front line, 
mechanized statistical units. 


On the home front, too, demand 
and supply both in production and 
manpower are constantly measured 
by statistical evaluation to ensure 
that only the bare minimum of 
supplies and manpower are pro- 
vided for and directed to the most 
needy channels. For instance, the 
shortage of labour has meant. that 
the production of civilian com- 
modities must be kept at the 
lowest essential level. To the 
average Canadian this policy may 
appear to have created serious 
shortages but in a fight for sur- 
vival it is imperative that these 
minimum levels be maintained so 
that there shall not be an over- 
production of civilian or war com- 
modities. 


LOGICAL REASONING AND THE 
STATISTICAL APPROACH 


The study of formal logic is a 
prerequisite to the processes of 
statistical reasoning and one of the 
main reasons why statistics appear 
to be flat and stale is because we 
fail to visualize their factual mean- 
ing and to think logically in our 
approach to the subject matter 
and thus commit many illogical 
errors. 


The statistician must know the 
technique of statistical application 
—how to take a fair sample of the 
data to be observed, how to ob- 
serve the data accurately, and how 
to analyze the situation ade- 
quately. But it matters little how 
scientific he may be if his source 
material is not well founded. A 
simple record system is the key to 





success in every statistical under- 
taking, the basic material should 
be limited to essential needs of 
problematic administration, yet 
comprehensive enough to embrace 
any extension which might be 
required. 


STATISTICAL PERJURY AND 
ABUSE 


Mark Twain said, “There are 
two ways of deceiving our fellow 
men—one by perjury, the other 
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by statistics’. 


The unscrupulous may fool the 
unwary and the untrained may fool 
themselves, as expressed in the oft 
quoted phrase “that one can prove 
anything by statistics’. We have 
seen some glaring instances of this 
type of fallacy recently in the use 
of Vital Statistics, where honesty 
of purpose and conservatism are 
unknown at least to some users of 
statistics, in that the conclusions 
drawn and published appear to 
support the adage that “liars do 
figure”. 


One very eminent welfare officer 
in Canada is constantly attacking 
the publication of figures on 
illegitimacy; to his way of thinking 
even the collection of these data 
spread a disgrace to the com- 
munity, and he would falsify our 
Canadian records to such an ex- 
tent that the factor of illegitimacy 
would be completely cloaked. No 
one questions his honesty of pur- 
pose but in his endeavour to 
eliminate the evil which he fears, 
he abuses statistics, he confuses 
one problem with another totally 
unrelated and would destroy the 
most important yardstick of his 


policies. He demands the falsifica- 
tion of individual records which, 
statistically speaking, mean noth- 
ing to an individual child. In so far 
as the so-called illegitimate child is 
concerned, what is needed is a sane 
and forthright national approach 
to the problem of certification of 
birth in respect to all children, 
both by the issuing and consumer 
agencies. Statistically, for ad- 
ministration purposes a_ welfare 
department must know how many 
children are born out of wedlock, 
otherwise it cannot measure or 


demonstrate the efficiency of the 
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whole welfare program. 


POPULATION RELATIONSHIPS AND 
VITAL STATISTICS 

Population is the natural basis 
of all statistics and to this end the 
captains of industry, governments 
and other agencies, must have a 
knowledge of the character and 
composition of the population. 
This knowledge is derived from 
facts collected at decennial census 
enumerations. Study of variations 
in the proportions of sex, age, occu- 
pations, civil and marital state, 
etc., is essential to our present way 
of life and the information ob- 
tained must be measured in rela- 
tion to the industrial, health, eco- 
nomic and educational factors of 
the population. 


Vital statistics in its broad 
sense is the original foundation of 
the scientific application and de- 
velopment of modern public health 
and social welfare. Originally it ap- 
plied to an analysis of births and 
deaths, and in some countries, 
marriages, too, and thereon was 
subsequently based some of the 
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early sanitary laws which are still 
in existence. 


As the allied sciences have de- 
veloped, so too there has been a 
broadening of the vital statistics 
field into the real meaning of the 
term. Today one finds that there 
is rapid progress in the collection 
and study of statistics of sickness, 
of communicable diseases and of 
other field of health. Limited 
studies have been made concerning 
adoptions, legitimacy and so forth 
but into our present statistical 
pattern we must begin to fill in 
many gaps, to correlate the adop- 
tions and legitimations to the 
births and marriages, the divorces 
to the original and/or subsequent 
marriages, to study the mental 
defective, the delinquent and the 
criminal classes in relation. to en- 
vironment and education, and to 
study the effect of broken homes 
and other related situations upon 
the social structure of the country. 
To discover even a few of the 
answers we must apply the science 
of demography, or more broadly 
speaking, vital statistics. 


“The science of human genera- 
tion, growth, decay and death 
studied by statistical method”, or 
more specifically speaking— 

“ ... the statistics of health and 
disease, of the physical, intellectual, 
physiological and economic aspects of 
births, deaths, marriages and divorces; 
of the insane, criminal, defective and 
dependent classes, of emigration and 
immigration; of mankind, in every 
aspect of his development . . . all of 





*North, S. N. D., Chap. III, p. 81—Seventy- 
five years of Progress in Statistics, History 
of —, The American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. 


fIbid. p. 32. 
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these statistics are essential to the 
proper study of public hygiene and the 
general social uplift—two things in- 
dissolubly bound together.”* 


STATISTICS OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


The organization of social wel- 
fare in Canada has advanced so 
rapidly in recent years as to out- 
strip many of its own fundamental 
needs. One segment of administra- 
tive practice that has_ been 
neglected is the measuring stick of 
the whole program. 


The social worker should bear in 
mind that— 

“The associated efforts of mankind 
to promote sanitary reform, to improve 
housing conditions, to protect food sup- 
plies, to improve conditions under 
which human beings herd together, 
have for their object the prolongation 
of human life, the lessening of human 
suffering and the increase of human 
happiness. Hygiene is the most potent 
of instrumentalities through which the 
sociologist can accomplish practical 
results. Both the hygienist and the 
sociologist must build their efforts 
upon the work of the demographist, if 
they would build effectively, and with- 
out misdirected effort.”t 

The difficulties which surround 
the development of social welfare 
statistics may appear insuperable, 
but one should bear in mind that 
good statistics can only be pro- 
duced through a system of trial 
and error, for only by the perfec- 
tion of records can the social wel- 
fare worker guide and systematize 
his work. A national and interna- 
tional pattern for the collection and 
organization of social factors is 
badly needed and such a pattern 
can only be developed by the 
fusion of individual experience. 





Such has been the history of the 


statistics of births, marriages, 
deaths, tuberculosis and _ other 
health and welfare facts. They 
have been much improved during 
the past decade or two by the 
adoption of national and interna- 
tional criteria. 


Let us remember that the child 
never learns to walk until he tries 
and tries many times and the one 
who is overwhelmed at first sight 
by a mass of figures should learn 
to realize that much pleasure can 
be derived in working out the facts 
expressed in that mass of figures. 


The social worker is in a field 
removed from the newspaper re- 
porter to whom the figure that 
comes in on the teletype today is 
hot news, but tomorrow is of little 
or no value. The social worker 
must record the figure and later 
it will be translated into a statis- 
tical table or chart as an every 
day index or numerical expression 
of the whole program, for statistics 
are merely facts expressed in 
figures. 

The social worker should never 
be alarmed by statistics because 
many of the statistical applications 
in the field of public health and 
social welfare seldom extend be- 
yond the limits of ordinary 
(simple) arithmetic, and in any 
event material requiring detailed 
arithmetical study should be 
turned over to the specialist in the 
field of statistical analysis. Many 
workers actively engaged in the 
field of statistics in North America 
“are delivering the goods”, yet 
know little about the advanced art 
of mathematical reasoning. 


THE BASIC RECORD SYSTEM 


We all curse the necessity of 
fillmg out reports and statistical 
schedules. Yet it is through this 
medium that governments, na- 
tional organizations and industry 
measure the need for and the pro- 
gress of administration, of welfare 
programs and of commodity re- 
quirements. 


The task of keeping complete, 
continuous, free from duplication 
statistics which are comparable 
with similar figures in other locali- 
ties is one of the bugbears in the 
life of most social workers. To 
reduce this problem to the mini- 
mum, the records and the statis- 
tical reports should fit into a 
general system or plan, each com- 
ponent part of which should bear 
relationship to the other parts and 
to the system as a whole. A record 
system to be basic to the recording 
of statistics should— 


(1) Provide detailed data essential to 
the handling of the individual case 
or situation in the present or in 
the future; 


(2) Provide information for routine 
administrative guidance; 


(3) Provide data which on analysis 
will reveal the character and dis- 
tribution of work performed; 


(4) Indicate the effectiveness or lack 
of effectiveness of the welfare 
program; 


(5) Provide material which on study 
will indicate the character, make- 
up and extent of the whole social 
pattern in the area served. 


The essential elements of such 
a record system may be grouped 
under three general headings— 
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(1) Basic records—one for each case 
or situation handled; 

(2) Supplementary forms for adminis- 
trative purposes; 

(3) Periodic summaries—daily, month- 
ly and annual reports. 


A report should not be cluttered 
with useless material. It is always 
well to remember that, in the final 
analysis, a pile of figures means 
absolutely nothing. When called 
upon to furnish a report the 
worker should be careful before 
compiling any figures, to study 
first what he wishes to portray. 


In setting up the basic record 
system for the statistical machine, 
it should be remembered that the 
worker is translating into factual 
form the fruits of his labours, 
carving as it were a_ particular 
niche in the Canadian welfare 
pattern, thus leaving to posterity 
the monument of his own personal 
program. One should not get lost 
in a morass of figures and tables. 
Discard the chaff of useless data 
and reap the harvest of simplicity 
in collection, presentation and in- 
terpretation. This is the effective 
rule for success in statistical pre- 
sentation. 


Screening of the information to 
be included in the _ individual 
record is essential and one of the 
main things to keep in mind is 
that every statistical application 
should be designed objectively to 
collect, compile and analyze the 
material. which will evaluate the 
success or failure of community 
programs. 


The real question is: What 
must we know to deal intelligently 


and humanely with the unmarried 


mother and her offspring and with 


the neglected or delinquent child? 
And then, what are the factors 
which lead to a successful adoption 
or the correction of the causes of 
neglect and delinquency? 


CONCLUSION 


It is suggested that a national 
committee, drawn from all levels 
of governmental and private agen- 
cies, should review objectively the 
significance and requirements of 
social welfare statistics in its own 
and related fields and thus ensure 
that data gathered in one locality 
is comparable with that gathered 
in another. 


In conclusion, statistics should 
be used sanely. Sadists who delight 
in making an improper use of sta- 
tistical material, say to interpret 
the immorality of a community, 
should bear in mind that many 
community problems are age-old. 
The one aim of all should be to 
point the way statistically to cor- 
rect the deficiencies in our social 
structure. The State must use its 
statistical machinery to measure 
community, provincial and na- 
tional problems, then carry out its 
duty towards the Canadian people 
by developing efficient techniques 
to correct the situation. Therefore, 
in preparing records and statistics, 
learn to realize that while the task 
may be laborious it is one which 
plays an important part in the 
planning for a healthier, happier 
Canada. 





TRENDS IN CANADIAN FAMILY SIZE 


N HIs preface and introduction 
I to Trends in Canadian Family 
Mr. 

Dominion Statistician, says that in 
the past generation birth rates 


Size*, 


S. A. Cudmore, 


have generally been declining 
throughout the countries of the 
“white man’s” world. “This pheno- 
menon has been observed not only 
in densely peopled countries such 
as the United Kingdom, Holland 
and Belgium and Germany, but 
also in such comparatively thinly 
settled countries as the United 
States and the British Dominions. 

In view of the substantial de- 
cline in birth rates during the de- 
pression, as shown by Vital Statis- 
tics, it was decided that at the 
Decennial Census of 1941 the 
phenomena of declining fertility 
should be more carefully examined 
than ever before. Accordingly, new 
questions were introduced into the 
Census questionnaires to be asked 
of all women who, at the Census 
date, either were or had been mar- 
ried, viz., (a) age at first marriage; 
(b) total children born alive to 
this mother; (c) number of these 
children living at the Census date. 
Generally satisfactory and consis- 
tent answers to these questions 
were obtained from Canadian 
women. These answers have been 
duly compiled and tabulated and 
then exhaustively studied and 
analyzed. The preliminary results 
of this investigation are presented 
in this publication.” 


*Trends in Canadian Family Size—A Pre- 
liminary Report—Bulletin No. F-1 published 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price 50 
cents, 105 pp., King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


“In recent Census years one or 
more topics of special and timely 
significance have been designated 
for additional information and ex- 
tended study. At the 1941 Census 
the topics chosen were housing, 
internal migration, and size of 
family. The selection of the last 
theme reflects a growing awareness 
of the importance of population 
trends. In the United States of 
America, some of the British 
Dominions, and most of Europe 
outside Soviet Russia, families are 
now so small that a declining 
population in the near future is a 
certainty unless present trends are 
reversed. At the same time, rates 
of increase are still rapid in some 
countries where the existing econo- 
my is unable to provide an ade- 
quate standard of living for the 
inhabitants. Maladjustment of 
population to resources, though 
productive of acute strains, is not 
the basic problem. The type of 
economy which is leading to a de- 
clining population in the Western 
democracies is likely to produce 
the same result wherever it is 
adopted, irrespective of the cul- 
ture, colour or present rate of in- 
crease of the peoples involved. A 
civilization which has given man- 
kind trial by jury and sulfa drugs 
still has to meet the ultimate 
biological test of survival.” 


The Summary of this Report 
follows: 

“Census data on family size and 
marriage age illuminate the trend 
towards smaller families in two 
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ways, first by a comparison of 
completed family size of women of 
different ages and marriages of 
different periods, and second, by a 
comparison of regions where stages 
in the evolution of the small family 
pattern reflect varying social tra- 
ditions and varying economic en- 
vironments. Completed families 
recorded in the 1941 Census were 
at a high level of fertility. The 
average number of children now 
living to each women aged 55-64 


years, including both married and. 


single, is a rough measure of the 
rate at which the female popula- 
tion has been replacing itself in a 
generation. In Canada as a whole 
this group of women had just over 
three living children apiece at the 
time of the Census. In the different 
provinces the average number 
ranged from 3.9 in Saskatchewan 
to 2.35 in British Columbia. 


“Comparing two groups of 
women, those over 65 years at the 
time of the Census and those aged 
45-54 years, the average number 
of legitimate children born to all 
women was 4.30 for the older 
women, and 3.73 for the younger 
women, a fall of 13.2 per cent. The 
rate of fall was slow compared 
with that observed in other coun- 
tries over a similar period of time. 
The rate of fall in the families of 
married women was slightly higher, 
13.7 per cent, and for a given age 
at marriage was higher still. The 
reduction in married fertility was 
to some extent marked by fewer 
spinsters and earlier marriage in 
Canada as a whole. Although 
women under 45 years at the time 
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of the Census had not completed 
their families, the data indicate 
sufficiently clearly that the decline 
in size of family proceeded at an 
accelerated pace during the years 
between the two World Wars. 


“Among the older women, 
families were largest in Quebec and 
the Prairie Provinces. At all times 
completed families were lowest in 
Ontario and British Columbia. 
Total efféctive fertility was par- 
ticularly high in the Prairies on 
account of almost universal and 
very early marriage and relatively 
lower mortality. Early marriage 
was found to be associated with a 
low educational level and European 
birthplace. British birthplace, on 
the other hand, was associated 
with late marriage. The marriage 
and family patterns of the earlier 
period which were associated with 
a persistent European tradition 
rapidly became less prominent and 
the Prairie Provinces have ex- 
perienced particularly rapid de- 
clines in family size. In the Mari- 
times, on the other hand, the de- 
cline in fertility has been relatively 
slow. In Quebec total fertility has 
fallen rapidly in recent years. In 
contra-distinction to the rest of the 
country, the fall in fertility in 
that province has been asso- 
ciated with a trend toward later 
marriage. Everywhere family size 
was less in urban than in rural 
localities and less in large cities 
and metropolitan areas than in 
smaller towns. The metropolitan 
small family pattern was esta- 
blished early in Toronto and Van- 
couver but appeared later in Win- 
nipeg and Montreal. The change 








to the urban small family was par- 
ticularly marked in some Quebec 
cities. The wide divergencies in 
urban fertility in Quebec, together 
with the rapid fall in mortality 
rates in recent years, suggest that 
the birth rate will decline rapidly 
in the near future in that province. 


“Age at marriage is associated 
with large differences in size of 
completed families. For those 
marrying over 20, postponement of 
marriage for five years meant on 
the average about one child less. 
The difference was even greater 
between those marrying under and 
over the age of 18 years. While 
family size has declined among 
women marrying at all ages, there 
is some reason to believe that 
women marrying young are less 
disposed to limit their families 
severely than those marrying at 
older ages. The influence of early 
marriage age on size of family 
appears to be exerted in three ways, 
in order of importance: (a) longer 
reproductive period; (b) fewer 
childless marriages; (c) more rapid 
production of children within a 
given period of married life. 


“Canada is still a country of 
large families. Among women 35- 
39 years at the time of the Census, 
more than half of the children had 
been born into families which 
eventually reached a size of five or 
more children. Childless marriages 
were on the increase before 1921 
but were still. comparatively infre- 
quent except in the Metropolitan 
Areas of Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. Examination of incom- 
plete families suggests (a) that 
the proportion of childless mar- 
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riages is rapidly increasing, and 
(b) that the two-child family is 
becoming the modal family over a 
wider area. Changes in the modal 
size of the family in all marriage- 
age groups and all regions indicate 
the rapid spread of family atti- 
tudes favouring the small family. 


“The terms Quebec province, 
European birthplace, and _ Pro- 
testant religion, are shorthand 
symbols for groups of people dis- 
playing certain similarities of be- 
haviour. The elements of the pat- 
tern are the same everywhere, but 
diverging histories lead to the dif- 
ferent group configurations seen 
today. Although more detailed 
economic analysis is required to 
clarify the issues raised in this 
report, we can see that the large 
Canadian family is mainly a pro- 
duct of a partially self-sufficient 
frontier agricultural economy 
where many children are an advan- 
tage rather than a handicap. Social 
inertia may cause family attitudes 
appropriate to such an economy to 
persist long after the economy it- 
self is in process of rapid change. 
Cultural and geographical barriers 
have in the past helped to retard 
the transition to the small family 
but their influence is rapidly 
weakening in face of the continued 
spread of urban ways of living. 
Social forces already at work will 
ensure the disappearance of the 
large family as a group character- 
istic. We have yet to see whether 
any contrary trends can be dis- 
cerned which will stabilize the 
small family at the level necessary 
to maintain population  equili- 
brium.” 











Aleohol ... or Aleoholism? 


MARTIN H. MILLER, M.A. 


Formerly Executive Secretary, Research Council on Problems 


of Alcohol, New York 


HAT TO do about alcohol is 
\\ / a question which _re- 
peatedly has perturbed 


the people of the United States. 
So prominent a question has it 
been in our national life that 
of the twenty-one amendments 
enacted in the 157 years of the 
Federal Constitution, two were 
direct attempts to deal with it. 
Neither proved adequate nor con- 
clusive. 


Recent actions by national 
church bodies and by the medical 
society of Montreal indicate that 
the question is demanding atten- 
tion in Canada. In meetings during 
1944, the United Church of 
Canada approved a resolution ad- 
vocating the nationalization of the 
alcohol beverage industry. The 
Lambeth Conference of the Church 
of England as long ago as 1920 
urged members “to support such 
legislation as will lead to a speedy 
reduction in the use of intoxi- 
cants; to recognize the duty of 
combating the evil of intemperance 
by personal example and willing 
self-sacrifice.” 


La Société Médicale de Montréal 
in March, 1945, unanimously 
passed a resolution advising the 
Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Prime 
Minister of the Province of 


Quebec: 


“a. To start a wide educational anti- 
alcoholic campaign through films, 


lectures, radio, school panels, leaf- 
lets and pamphlets, ete; 

“b. To see that the Liquor Act is 
strictly enforced; 

“e. To decrease as much as possible 
the number of liquor stores in 
Montreal.” 


It is important to ascertain early 
the basis of the alcohol problem. 
Is it the beverage or is it the in- 
dividual drinking to excess? Is it 
alcohol or is it alcoholism? The 
issues involved in what may be 
considered these minor distinc- 
tions of terminology are of far- 
reaching significance in the shap- 
ing of public opinion. They deter- 
mine whether, eventually, you 
develop realistic programs of edu- 
cation, clinics, and hospitals, or 
continue to rely on workhouses 
and jails. 


The United States has witnessed 
many attempts to solve the alco- 
hol problem by eliminating the 
sale and use of alcoholic beverages 
by law. National Prohibition was 
adopted in 1919, with such unde- 
sirable social and political conse- 
quences it was discarded in 1933. 
Today, twelve years later, one- 
third of the counties of the country 
and many townships and small 
cities are “dry” again under local 
option. 

The belief that alcohol is a “root 
of evil” and should be eliminated 
has great persistence and many 





active advocates. The use of in- 
toxicating beverages is condemned 
by them as sinful and the drinker 
as a sinner. A policeman, seeing an 


obviously intoxicated man, can 
send him home or take him to jail. 
The notable exception to this is 
New York City where inebriated 
persons are taken to municipal 
hospitals. In the large majority of 
communities, the only public insti- 
tution which will accept an alco- 
holic is the local jail. 


The statutes governing treat- 
ment of inebriates reflect the in- 
fluence of the moralistic approach 
to alcohol as do the alcohol educa- 
tion programs of most of the 
schools and churches. Alcohol edu- 
cation is required by law in all the 
elementary schools and in most of 
the high schools. Analysis of the 
teaching material by Anne Roe of 
Yale University reveals misin- 
formation and misconception on a 
broad scale. “The present teaching 
does not live up to the claim of 
being scientific and unemotional,” 
Dr. Roe notes. “Nor can it be re- 
conciled with sound pedagogical 
principles. The teaching, as it is 
today, reflects anxiety that objec- 
tive, scientific presentation of the 
subject might frustrate the aims 
tacitly incorporated in the sta- 
tutes.” 

Modern medical science, on the 
other hand, is more concerned 
about alcoholism. According to its 
findings, alcoholism is a disease or 
the symptom of disease. It is a 
state in which bodily and psycho- 





*Dr. Moore, Associate in Psychiatry, Har- 
vard Medical School, is now a Major in the 
United States Army Medical Corps, serving in 
the South Pacific. 


logical changes have occurred as a 
result of excessive drinking. It is 
not, as yet, a specific disease, 
“Rather”, as explained by Dr. 
Merrill Moore,* “it is a general 
condition. . . . It is a way of re- 
acting, or a behaviour pattern.” 
The alcoholic, according to this 
authority, is a sick man, “whether 
he is suffering from some psycho- 
logical deficiency, whether he is 
emotionally sick previous to his 
drinking, or whether he is socially 
maladjusted.” 


TYPES 
There are various types of alco- 
holics. In general, according to 
medical authorities, there appear 
to be four groups of. pathological 
drinkers: 


1) Those whose addiction is sympto- 
matic of an underlying physical 
or mental pathological condition. 
With these, drinking is used to 
narcotize mental or psychical pain. 

2) Those maladjusted, emotionally- 
immature individuals who use 
alcohol to “ease friction between 
the neurotic personality and the 
world”. 

8) Those whose heavy social or oc- 
cupational drinking developed into 
alcoholism apparently without any 
other major contributing factor 


but habit. 


4) Those who are mentally deficient 
or “stupid” drinkers. 


When drinking becomes essen- 
tial to the individual and, for all 
practical purposes, can no longer 
be controlled by him, he has be- 
come an addict. Generally, the 
potential alcoholic fails to recog- 
nize his condition. Even after the 
manifestations become  undis- 








guisable and interfere with his 
daily operations, he is firmly con- 
vinced that it is just a matter of 
will power to stop drinking and 
that he can “take it or leave it 
alone”. Therefore, it becomes very 
important to get the potential 
(non-psychotic) alcoholic to recog- 
nize the danger signals. 


SYMPTOMS 

Such groups as the National 
Committee on Alcohol Hygiene, 
Alcoholics Anonymous, the Yale 
Section on Alcohol Studies, and the 
National Committee for Educa- 
tion on Alcoholism have done 
much to help the general public— 
and alcoholics—to recognize symp- 
toms of alcoholism. Dr. Robert V. 
Seliger, Executive Director of the 
National Committee on Alcohol 
Hygiene, has compiled a “liquor 
test.” It consists of 35 questions 
based directly on behaviour lead- 
ing up to alcoholism in many case 
histories. Each question deals with 
one aspect of personality and habit 
which has appeared in many of the 
patients. Thus it can be safely pre- 
dicted that the person who drinks 
to relieve marked feelings of in- 
adequacy, who finds himself or 
herself slipping away from the 
office in the afternoon for a 
“bracer”, who needs a drink to 
subdue “inner shakes” has reached 
a serious stage and should begin 
seeking help immediately. Seliger 
advises the potential alcoholic, “If 
you are losing time at your work, 
you must know it can be dan- 
gerous. You can’t honestly mini- 
mize loss of ambition. If your 
reputation is suffering, it is no light 
matter. The habit of solitary drink- 
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ing can indicate a precarious im- 
balance in your personality: it sug- 
gests that you are leaning alto- 
gether too much on liquor for sup- 
port. A person who suffers from the 
inner shakes unless he continues 
drinking is a badly handicapped 
individual. A man who ‘just has to 
have a drink’ the next morning is 
certainly misusing alcohol: the 
craving for the ‘hair of the dog 
that bit you’ is a serious indication 
that your over-indulgence has 
reached the stage where it is likely 
to grow progressively worse.” 

“Traits recognized in problems 
of alcoholics are frequent sexual 
maladjustments, marital discord of 
a sexual nature, much functional 
sexual disturbance, and a feeling 
of inadequacy.” This is the obser- 
vation of Dr. Ralph S. Banay, in 
an article for psychiatrists. Dr. 
Banay, Associate Director of Re- 
search on Social Deviation, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, further states 
that most individuals who are 
arrested or convicted for sexual 
offenses perpetrated their acts 
under the influence of alcohol or 
had a long history of alcoholic 
excesses. 

TREATMENT 

At the present time three 
methods of treating chronic alco- 
holism are receiving the principal 
attention of medical science: psy- 
chotherapy, conversion-group 
therapy, and conditioned reflex 
treatment. These methods of treat- 
ment are not necessarily used ex- 
clusively. The specialist employing 
conditioned reflex may couple it 
with psychotherapy and socializa- 








tion, the latter through abstinence 
clubs made up of former patients. 
The leading exponents of group 
therapy incorporating strong ele- 


ments of religion, Alcoholics 
Anonymous and the Salvation 
Army, recognize the value of 


medical diagnosis and care. A re- 
quirement for treatment under any 
of the principal methods is that 
the alcoholic recognize his need 
for and is sincerely desirous of 
obtaining treatment. 


Psychotherapy is the term used 
to describe the treatment by the 
psychiatrist. Through his know- 
ledge of medicine and emotional 
problems he unearths the patient’s 
basic difficulty. The findings of 
psychiatry show that the roots of 
alcoholism frequently lie in child- 
hood or adolescence. Over-domi- 
nance or pampering by one or both 
of the parents, feelings of deep 
guilt caused by hostility toward 
parents or siblings, resentment and 
fear resulting from insecurity in 
childhood are among the factors 
brought to light as contributing to 
maladjustments of individuals 
seeking relief in alcohol. Building 
upon the mature elements of the 
individual’s personality, the psy- 
chiatrist influences favourably the 
patient’s attitude toward his ill- 
ness and himself. He helps him 
develop a constructive approach 
to life by strengthening and in- 
creasing his personality assets. 


In many cases psychiatric diag- 
nosis is essential in order to ascer- 
tain whether any definite psychotic 
tendencies are present, for exces- 
sive drinking can be symptomatic 
of serious mental disorder. Self- 
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destructive impulses are frequent 
among alcoholics and unless diag- 
nosed by a specialist can escape 
detection. Suicides are not infre- 
quent among this group. 


A thorough medical examination 
is desirable too for alcoholic 
patients to determine their general 
physical condition. Frequently, the 
heavy drinker, because of failure to 
eat adequately or often enough, 
develops nutritional deficiencies. 


The conditioned reflex treat- 
ment is also called “aversion 
therapy”. An emetic is injected in 
the patient to take effect at the 
exact moment he is given a drink. 
An association of abhorrent nausea 
is built up so strongly in this treat- 
ment that the sight of liquor can 
make the patient violently sick. 
After some time the effectiveness 
of this treatment may have to be 
reinforced by additional condition- 
ing. Aversion therapy, it is felt, is 
probably most effective in cases 
where the prime factor making for 
alcoholism is habituation. 

Probably the most dramatic de- 
velopment in respect to types of 
therapy has been the growth of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. This move- 
ment, which recently celebrated its 
tenth anniversary, is now a fellow- 
ship of about 15,000 men and 
women, banded together in in- 
formal groups in 450 American and 
Canadian communities. The A.A.’s 
use their ability, as ex-drinkers, to 
secure the confidence of the alco- 
holic. They provide an_ under- 
standing society, in which he has 
an opportunity to note how others 
have recovered whose condition 
had been equally bad or worse 
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than his own. The A.A. helps keep 
himself sober by helping other 
alcoholics to recover from their 
illness. 


RECOVERY 


There are relatively few statis- 
tical reports in the literature and 
universal standards for reporting 
degree of recovery have yet to be 
formulated. Of recent reports, that 
for the year 1944 of the operation 
of the Washingtonian Hospital in 
Boston, which is known for its use 
of conditioned reflex treatment 
(supplemented by psychotherapy 
where need is indicated), shows, 
out of 111 carefully-selected pa- 
tients receiving treatment between 
February, 1942 and December, 
1944, 70, or 63.6 per cent, have 
remained abstinent. Follow-up 
studies of 100 men patients three to 
eight years after discharge from 
New York Hospital, Westchester 
Division, showed 24 recovered and 
19 managing better or a total of 43 
who were definitely benefited by 
treatment. Still drinking, unim- 
proved, were 33. The remainder of 
this group—all men patients at the 
hospital, because of alcoholism, 
sometime between 1934 and 1940— 
had either died or had not been 
heard from since leaving. Physio- 
therapy, massage, hydrotherapy, 
physical education and _ occupa- 
tional therapy were included in the 
treatment along with  psycho- 
therapy. Comparable studies have 
not been made of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. A number of in- 
dividuals report records of absti- 
nence accomplished as a result of 
membership in an A.A. group. 
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PROGRESS AND NEED 
A review of the problems of 
alcohol prompts the following ob- 
servations and recommendations: 


1. Commendable progress has 
been made in recent years in 
respect to treatment of alcoholism. 
The general practitioner knows 
how to manage cases of acute in- 
toxication. Methods of therapy for 
chronic alcoholism have been im- 
proved. However, much has yet to 
be learned about the nature of 
alcoholism. The effectiveness of 
treatment must be increased and 
methods devised to help unco- 
operative and unselected cases. 
The large majority of alcoholics 
are not yet able to obtain any 
form of treatment. 

2. Available medical knowledge 
about treatment should be dis- 
seminated among physicians and 
their interest developed in working 
with alcoholics. 

3. At present, only a handful of 
the general voluntary hospitals are 
willing to accept the alcoholic, 
even for emergency care. On this 
score we are advised by Dr. Morris 
Hinenburg, Administrator, Jewish 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y., that “a 
compelling evidence of public 
interest would stimulate hospitals 
to provide scientific care now 
denied to this group. It would give 
strength to the belief which is 
gaining ground that alcoholics are 
in need of hospital care and must 
be given an opportunity to exploit 
every chance for their recovery and 
rehabilitation. . . . The alcoholic is 
a sick person, in search of a 
rounded program of medical, surgi- 
cal and psychiatric care”. 








4. There is a great need for 
clinics for research and treatment 
of alcoholics. These should include 
on their staffs competent medical 
diagnosticians and _ psychoth>ra- 
pists, psychologists, social workers, 
and lay therapists. These clinics 
might be established as_ inde- 
pendent institutions or as depart- 
ments of mental hygiene clinics or 
of psychiatric sections of hospital 
out-patient departments. These 
clinics should prove invaluable not 
only for research, differential diag- 
nosis and treatment but also for 
the early identification of potential 
alcoholics. 


5. Intemperance should be 
avoided in temperance education. 
An honest, factual picture should 
be presented of the effects of alco- 
hol on the individual and also of 
alcohol’s social role. Alcoholism 
should be treated as a_ public 
health problem, requiring intelli- 
gent and systematic public action. 
This type of education should be 
part of a broad mental hygiene 
program. 


6. Substantial amounts of public 
monies are being expended upon 
alcoholics and potential alcoholics 
without constructive results and 
with apparently but little public 
concern. From forty to fifty per 
cent, and frequently more, of the 
arrests (excluding those for traffic 
violations) in most United States 
cities are on charges of drunken- 
ness or disorderly conduct. Intoxi- 
cation frequently is a factor in 
disorderly conduct.) Fifty per cent, 
and upwards, of local workhouse 
populations are sentenced there on 
these charges. The present system 
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of arrest and release on waiver, and 
arrest and jail or workhouse sen- 
tence is expensive in terms of both 
money and the time of public 
officials, but in so far as is known 
has not proved successful as a de- 
terrent to alcoholism. 


7. Although still relatively few, 
the number is increasing of com- 
munities which have started to 
approach alcoholism as a_ public 
health problem requiring a system- 
atic community-wide attack. Cleve- 
land, Washington, D.C., Boston, 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Los An- 
geles, are among the cities which 
now have local committees on 
alcoholism. Councils of Social 
Agencies have been leaders in the 
organization of these committees. 
Also participating are representa- 
tives of such groups and agencies 
as the clergy, the schools, hospitals, 
medical societies, mental hygiene 
clinics, the courts, probation de- 
partments, local city health and 
police departments. A major ob- 
jective of most of the committees 
is the organization of a local clinic 
for the diagnosis and treatment of 
alcoholism. 


8. State liquor tax revenues are 
becoming recognized as a source of 
funds for providing facilities and 
treatment for alcoholics. In New 
Jersey, the Commissioner of the 
Alcoholic Beverage Commission, 
Mr. Alfred Driscoll, urged the 
appropriation of $500,000 from 
liquor taxes “for the rehabilitation 
of alcoholics, the development of 
adequate facilities for their medical 
care and the promotion of tem- 
perance work.” Twenty-five thous- 
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and dollars was appropriated, and 
will be used in the preliminary 
development of a comprehensive 
state-wide program. To be started 
soon, according to present tenta- 
tive plans, is a survey of facilities 
for alcoholics throughout the 
State and the establishment of an 
information center. It is hoped 
also to organize an out-patient 
clinic. On May 10, the lower body 
of the New Hampshire legislature 
approved a measure supported by 
both “wets” and “drys” providing 
for the study of methods to be 
followed in the use of State funds 
to furnish treatment for alcohol 
addicts. It is intended to use liquor 
revenues.* The Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Maine Senate is spon- 
soring a measure which would pro- 
vide $50,000 a year from Maine’s 
liquor revenue for the treatment of 
alcoholics. At their last annual 
meeting, the California Justices 
and Constables Association advo- 





*This measure has since been passed by the 
Senate and approved by the Governor. 


cated the establishment of a state 
farm for inebriates to be financed 
through the use of State liquor tax 
income. 


9. Full recognition should be 
given to the part that alcohol plays 
in our culture. Moderation in 
drinking will be achieved only as 
our mores and cultural patterns 
demand it. Students of the pro- 
blem should keep in mind the ad- 
monition of Robert Barry, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, National 
Distillers Products Corporation, 
“The great mistake of the 18th 
Amendment was not in its highly 
moral objectives nor even in its 
enforcement. Its failure rested in 
the indisputable fact that it did 
not have back of it the sanction of 
observance.” In short, once agree- 
ment has been reached about ob- 
jectives which call for social con- 
trols, care should be taken to 
devise controls which the popula- 
tion will consider fair and reason- 
able and which a large majority of 
the people will abide by. 





I. oRDER to further study an effective approach to the treatment of alcoholism, 
a group of educators and scientists met in Washington, D.C., in the summer 
of 1937 and organized the Research Council on Problems of Alcohol. The 
following year this council was accepted as an associated society of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. The Research Council 
defined as its purpose that of ascertaining the facts known about alcoholism and 
its treatment and the secondary objective that of making these facts available 
to the public in such a way that they would do the most good. The Council’s 
official organ is The Quarterly Journal on Studies of Alcohol. The Council is 
intended to co-ordinate knowledge and resources of medicine, psychiatry, 
physiology, chemistry, sociology, criminology and social service in a wider 
understanding of alcoholism and its recognition as a public health disease. 
—Gladys M. Price, Social Worker, Washingtonian Hospital, 


Boston, The Alcoholic Patient Needs Social Service. 
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Our Federal Penitentiaries 


REV. J. DINNAGE HOBDEN 


Executive Secretary, John Howard Society of British Columbia 


Annual Report of the Super- 

intendent of Canadian Peni- 
tentiaries recently issued for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1944, 
for the clear insight which it gives 
on the life of the offender inmates 
and for the constructive sugges- 
tions it contains. The latter are 
quite in keeping with progressive 
penological trends, and reflect the 
spirit and recommendations of the 
Royal Commission Report of 1938. 


We congratulate its author, 
Acting Supt. W. S. Lawson, who 
has been on loan from another 
branch of the Service during the 
absence on National Service of 
Acting Superintendent, Inspector 
G. L. Sauvant, whom we are glad 
to note has now returned to service 
with the Department. 


The pattern of the Report has 
been set in recent years. It is com- 
posed of extracts from Wardens’ 
Reports from the seven peniten- 
tiaries across the country with 
general observances by the Acting 
Superintendent. Its statistics are 
presented in analytical form in 
sixty or more different tables from 
which breakdown it is possible to 
get a comprehensive picture of 
penitentiary life from all points of 
view. 


re 1s refreshing to examine the 


COST 
The information given is con- 
cerned with population détails, and 
data on 


also includes valuable 
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such important subjects as Nature 
of Offences, Recidivism, Social 
Habits and kindred subjects that 
are of particular interest to social 
and welfare workers who of neces- 
sity having national well-being at 
heart, seek out defects in the 
structure of community health and 
morality with a view to prevention 
and cure. 


The principle guiding the prison 
system of Canada in the past has 
been largely that of custodial care 
for the protection of society. Little 
advantage has been taken of the 
opportunities presented for in- 
vestigation and research with a 
view of securing data to aid in 
crime prevention, or the introduc- 
tion of an institutional program 
calculated to assist worthy and 
sincere offenders to full social re- 
covery upon release. The main- 
tenance of penal institutions for 
custodial purposes only is a heavy 
drain upon the financial resources 
of the country. The late Brig.- 
General St. Pierre Hughes, a 
former Sperintendent of Peniten- 
tiaries, always emphasized that 
penitentiaries missed their 
main purpose if they allowed a 
man to be released a worse citizen 
than when he entered, and cer- 
tainly this was sound reasoning. 
Unless intelligence, understanding 
and regard for human welfare all 
play a balanced part in prison 
program-planning and execution, 
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then the nation is a sad loser in 
the end in a dozen different ways. 
In the period under review, the 
net total expenditure was $2,703,- 
500—an average yearly cost of 
$901 per inmate, and an average 
daily cost per inmate of $2.46. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


The health of penitentiary in- 
mates has always been a matter of 
concern. In the 1943 Report, re- 
ference was made to the criticism 
of the Royal Commission Report 
of 1938 regarding nutrition, sanita- 
tion, health and medical services. 
Now through co-operation with 
other government departments, 
each penitentiary is visited in turn 
by experts and efforts are made to 
standardize these important ser- 
vices. This co-operation is still in 
effect with balanced diets by com- 
petent stewards and medical care 
by qualified men as results. 


It is hoped to employ graduate 
male nurses in the penitentiary ser- 
vices when such are available. The 
sum of $9,280 was expended on 
medical, dental and optical ser- 
vices during the year, though some 
of these services are strangely 
distributed. For instance, Dor- 
chester (pop. 379) spent $1,868 
on dental fees and _ laboratory 
work, while Manitoba (pop. 277) 
spent only $227. In optical ser- 
vices and_ supplies, Kingston 
(pop. 645) spent $1,812 while 
Dorchester (pop. 379) spent noth- 
ing and Manitoba (pop. 277) 
spent only $4.00. In general, how- 
ever, the health of the inmates has 
been well-guarded and so far as 
our personal knowledge of British 
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Columbia men is concerned we 
know they are given every care. If 
serious illness develops, they are 
given temporary ticket of leave 
and transferred to Royal Colum- 
bian Hospital, New Westminster. 
Welfare visitors are allowed in 
each institution from accredited 
groups and such are encouraged by 
the Department as a matter of 
policy. 


STAFF 


It is a well-known principle of 
the English Borstal that it is “men 
and not buildings who will change 
the hearts and ways of misguided 
lads.” This opinion is quoted by 
the report in discussing problems 
relating to staff members. Ad- 
mitting that personnel of the right 
calibre, mentally, physically and 
spiritually “are essential” and “that 
a penitentiary officer must be able 
to control himself before he may 
hope to be successful in dealing 
with or controlling and influencing 
prisoners for their good,” the de- 
partment has met difficulty in 
securing suitable personnel during 
war time. This is to be expected 
but we are sure that every effort 
has been made to secure competent 
officers for a very difficult type of 
work in an exceedingly difficult 
period, and the department has 
good reason to be satisfied with its 
efforts in this regard. 


IN-TRAINING 


One feature which deserves com- 
mendation is the scheme of officer- 
training in which all the peniten- 
tiaries have participated. This has 
embodied instruction courses under 
the War Emergency Training Plan 








in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Labour in which 126 offi- 


cers participated and_ received 


certificates. 


Another training course was in 
the more difficult field of “rela- 
tions” also arranged with the De- 
partment of Labour. During the 
course, especial attention is paid to 
the basic principles of good worker- 
supervisor relations with emphasis 
on the study of the individual and 
the treatment of workers as in- 
. dividuals. Certain principles which 
are considered the foundations of 
good relations receive special stress. 
The institutions of Kingston, 
Collins Bay and St. Vincent de 
Paul, participated in this when 54 
officers received certificates for the 
course. 


The coming post-war period 
should provide valuable sources of 
penitentiary staff material, and 
our universities should seize the 
opportunity by planning courses, 
in conjunction with their social 
service departments to attract 
young men released from the war 
services and prepare them for a 
vocation in this needy field. 


POPULATION 
Some fluctuation is noticeable in 
the general population of the 
seven penitentiaries during the last 
three years. There have been de- 
creases in the east and correspond- 
ing gains in the west. In the period 
covered by the Report, the general 
population was 3,078 with a daily 

inmate average of 2,942. 


The releases for the year totalled 
1,561, of whom 320 were trans- 
ferred to other institutions. During 
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the last three years, no less than 
4,820 have been released or trans- 
ferred from our Federal peniten- 
tiaries. One wonders many things 
concerning this aspect of things for 
it is doubtful if the general public 
or the sentencing judiciary for that 
matter, are at all aware that those 
who enter our prisons ultimately 
return to our various communities. 
How well they have been prepared 
for the day of their release, or how 
they will be received by their 
fellows, are questions of vital im- 
portance. 


YOUNG OFFENDERS 

Some startling admissions are 
made in the Report regarding 
young inmates under 21 years of 
age. While these are segregated as 
much as possible, before reaching 
their twenty-first birthday, upon 
arriving at manhood’s estate, they 
are immediately graduated to the 
adult group. These youths are 
never fully segregated from older 
offenders for it has been found im- 
possible to establish separate shops 
for them. The report states it 
would deprive the young convicts 
of opportunities of vocational 
training which would be of service 
to them upon release. 


As though these facts did not 
present a serious enough situation 
for this group, the authorities are 
forced to admit: 


“Unfortunately, the character of 
many young convicts sentenced to 
penitentiary is such that it is in many 
cases, from an administrative point of 
view at least, as desirable to keep the 
older convicts segregated from their 
adverse influence as to segregate the 
young convicts from the adverse in- 
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fluence of their elders. For example, 
many of the older convicts consider 
this type of young convict to be a 
nuisance which upsets them in their 
normal activities.” 

These “young convicts”, as they 
are officially termed, are entering 
our penitentiaries far too fre- 
quently. In the three-year period, 
1942-43-44, their numbers _in- 
cerased by 76% to a total of 354 
in 1944. St. Vincent (Montreal) 
leads in intake, followed by King- 
ston and Dorchester. The latter 
has always had a large proportion 
of youth among its inmates be- 
cause of a reluctance to commit 
them to the unsuitable Maritime 
County Gaols, and the peniten- 
tiary is the only alternative. 

Fifty per cent of all male ad- 
missions to penitentiaries during 
the year were young men under 24 
years of age, and the report well 
asks. 

“Whatever the causes that have led 
to such an increase in juvenile crime of 
a serious nature, they should be sought 
out and remedies applied.” 

Is not the time at hand to set 
aside one institution as a place for 
special detention for a_ selected 
group of these young fellows com- 
mitted to penitentiary care? Col- 
lins Bay was created for some 
such plan and it could not be used 
for a better purpose. 

The general question of segrega- 
tion, a vital principle in modern 
penology is impossible of obser- 
vance in our penitentiaries unless, 
as recommended by the Royal 
Commission it be done on a 
separate institutional basis. The 
superintendent frankly admits this 
weakness when he states: 
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“I look forward to the day when all 
troublesome and unreformable prisoners 
may be segregated and when present 
conditions may be reversed,’ 


to allow those who earn the privi- 
lege to be out of their cells for 
studies or recreation guided by 
qualified officers instead of being 
locked up for long hours daily 
in their cells. He would if pos- 
sible follow the plan of the 
British Home Secretary and take 
the “professional criminal” out of 
the ordinary prison system and 
concentrate through up-to-date 
training prisons on preparing the 
non-professional for return to full 
citizenship. 


REAL OBJECTIVES 


When this Report states that 
objectives in prison management 
include the restoration of the men 
and women for society and citizen- 
ship, we conclude that the reform 
viewpoint is meeting with ac- 
ceptance by prison authorities. 

It only remains to add that 
when the superintendent dis- 
tinguishes between the system of 
sentencing and the fulfilling of the 
sentence, (p. 42), he concedes 
that in Canada we lack a concerted 
plan which would correlate sen- 
tence with an integrated prison 
program all leading to full social 
recovery upon release. 

Social workers welcome the pro- 
nouncement in the May 19, 1945 
issue of Collier’s by Francis Biddle, 
Attorney General of the United 
States entitled “Injustice in the 
Court Room.” 

This eminent authority points 
out the “sheer folly of judicial 





sentencing without full knowledge 
of personality needs of the offender 
and without the aid of competent 
advisers” on suitable disposition 
plans. This is a point of view that 
is gaining acceptance particularly 
where it is related to a co-ordinated 
prison program, and all with a view 
to the recovery, and not the 
punishment of the offender. 


Facing our immediate need in 
Canada it cannot be too strongly 
stressed that the post-war period 
is here and the government will 
soon have to face again the pro- 
blems in the penal field. The chief 
recommendations of the Royal 
Commission still await action, al- 
though legislative provision has 
been effected. The Montreal 
Gazette in the east and the Van- 
couver News Herald in the west 
continue to call attention to the 
situation urging the centralization 
of the penal system. 


There is a feeling that the Jus- 
tice Department in the nature of 
things, cannot be too sympathetic 
with the offending law-breaker, 
and because of this our peniten- 
tiary administration should be 
transferred to a department more 
concerned with retraining the social 
misfit. Why not pass this responsi- 
bility on to the Department of 
National Health and Welfare 
where human need is given priority 
in consideration? As a preliminary 
to this, the Superintendent of 
Penitentiaries could be named a 
Deputy Minister, and be given 
authority to prepare the field. With 
the naming of the proposed Prison 
Commission, he would automatic- 
ally become its secretary. 


It is our considered judgment 
that the time is both opportune 
and urgent for such action lest our 
Canadian Penal System receive 
from some future body a worse in- 
dictment than that given it by the 
Royal Commission of 1938. 





[: Is commonplace for social workers to emphasize family relationships as 
causative factors in delinquency and as obstacles to rehabilitation. In spite of 
this there is not a shred of legal philosophy leading us to view the family as a 
unit of delinquency or as a unit for incarceration. The one social invention 
which comes closest to applying methods of rehabilitation to the whole family is 
family case work. But my own experience in probation and parole leads me to 
the conclusion that a new institution is required for family treatment, one that 
is something between probation and a prison. . . . How should we begin to 
establish what might be termed the Family Institute or the Family Refuge? 
We might begin with an administration building, a hospital, and a cluster of 
cottages in an isolated rural setting that has natural advantages. There should 
be many acres of good farm land and the necessary equipment for scientific 
farming. . . . Such a device as the Family Institute is necessary to handle 
family problems that cannot be handled in any other way, to combine the 
advantages of probation treatment with those of institutional treatment, and 
to realize the advantages of treating delinquency from a family point of view. 


—“Probation and the Family”, by Gordon Shipman, Probation-Parole Officer, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, Probation, April, 1945. 
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ST es 


About People 


UNRRA is quite justifiably 
making its inroads into the staffs 
of Canadian social agencies. Among 
those presently serving in the 
European field or preparing for 
work there, we note: 


Dr. Leonard Marsh, Montreal 
and Ottawa; Miss Marjorie Brad- 
ford, Vancouver; Miss Nita Green, 
Cornwall and Toronto; Miss Har- 
riet Selby, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Regina; Miss Ethel Ostry, Mon- 
treal and Toronto; Miss Irene 
Page, Windsor and London (for- 
merly C.W.A.C.); Miss Anna 
Lutack, Winnipeg (formerly 
C.W.A.C.); Miss Gabrielle Patry, 
Brockville (formerly C.W.A.C.); 
Mrs. Frances Crowther, Toronto; 
Miss Sara Rhinewein, Toronto; 
Miss M. C. Johnson, Vancouver, 
Mrs. M. Jean Henshaw, Toronto 
and Ottawa; Mrs. W. E. West, 
Toronto, Galt and Ottawa; Miss 
Marnie Bruce. Hamilton, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


Mr. David Stevenson has suc- 
ceeded Mr. S. A. McArton as 
Executive Director of the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society of Western 
Manitoba, with headquarters at 
Brandon. Mr. Stevenson was for- 
merly in charge of the Children’s 
Aid Society at Oshawa, Ontario. 
Mr. McArton has joined the staff 
of the Manitoba Department of 
Health and Public Welfare. 
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Replacing Mrs. M. Jean Hen- 
shaw, who was for several years 
Director of the Ottawa Children’s 
Aid Society, is Mr. Clarence H. 
Halliday, a graduate of the 
Toronto School of Social Work, 
whose rich experience and back- 
ground in a variety of fields will be 
most valuable in Ottawa and in 
the child welfare field generally. 


The Canadian Association of 
Social Workers is to be congratu- 
lated in acquiring Miss Joy A. 
Maines as Executive Secretary, to 
take charge of the Association’s 
national office. This appointment 
necessitated Miss Maines’ resigna- 
tion as President of the Association 
and that office has been filled by 
Miss Florence Christie of London, 
a Vice-President, who so ably 
acted as Chairman of the Board 
during the latter half of the term 
of the previous President, Mr. 
Martin Cohn. 


WELFARE welcomes to the 
ranks of the Canadian family 
agencies the newest and smallest, 
the Moose Jaw Family Service 
Association. This organization has 
set up a Board and developed a 
constitution and hopes soon to be 
operating as a full-fledged family 
agency. 





Notre Systéme Pénal, Source de 
Punition ou de Rééducation? 


A derniére livraison de lan- 
:. nuaire du Canada _ nous 
révéle des chiffres intéres- 
sants quant a la criminalité et aux 
délits non-criminels commis au 
Canada jusqu’en 1942. Les pre- 
miers chiffres qui nous frappent, 
sont ceux des délits criminels parce 
que ceux-ci ont baissé sensible- 
ment dans les trois premieres 
années de la guerre. En fait, les 
délits criminels avaient augmenté 
de 1936 & 1939 et se chiffraient 
alors 4 469 par cent mille de popu- 
lation. En 1942, ils ont baissé 4 396 
par cent mille de population. En 
1939, ils représentaient 11% du 
total de toutes les offenses, alors 
qu’en 1942 ils ne représentaient 
que 7.3%. 

S’il est vrai que l’on juge l’état 
moral d’un peuple par son pour- 
centage des délits criminels, comme 
le note l’annuaire du Canada en 
page 1009, volume 1943-44, nous 
pouvons conclure que nous avons 
progressé depuis 1939. Ceci peut 
s’expliquer par des conditions de 
vie économique meilleure pendant 
les années de 1939 a 1942 que 
celles qui ont précédé, de 1936 a 
1939. Toutefois, ces deux périodes 





*On ne peut accuser notre systéme pénal 
d’étre la cause immédiate de l’augmentation 
puisque le nombre de ceux qui retournent 
au pénitencier pour une deuxiéme offense 
ou pour récidive va diminuant. 





EVARISTE CHOQUETTE 


Directeur-adjoint, 
Conseil des Oeuvres, Montréal 


sont trop courtes pour porter un 
jugement équitable. Si nous pre- 
nons la période qui couvre les 
années entre 1900 et 1942, nous 
constatons que les délits criminels 
ont augmenté de 582%, alors que 
la population du pays ne s’est 
accrue que de 117.1%. Voila une 
différence qui doit nous faire 
réfléchir. 

Ceux qui regardent d’un oeil 
plus averti cherchent les causes de 
cette augmentation en méme 
temps que les remédes qui doivent 
lenrayer.* Notre systéme pénal 
actuel a connu plusieurs trans- 
formations importantes au cours 
de son histoire et loin de nous la 
prétention de le croire actuelle- 
ment parfait. Le seul fait suivant 
pourrait prouver qu’il ne l’est pas: 
lesprit du systeme pénal concoit 
ordinairement en terme de puni- 
tion alors qu’il devrait étre une 
source de rééducation. 

Des sociologues dont la compé- 
tence ne fait plus de doute ont fait 


des suggestions intelligentes et 
variées pour sa_ réforme. Ce- 
pendant, chez plusieurs on a 


remarqué une tendance assez forte 
a transformer radicalement tout le 
systeme pénal. Admettons qu’au 
point de vue pratique, ce change- 
ment s’avere tres difficile. Ne fut- 
ce que le probleme du _ personnel 
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compétent et en nombre suffisant 
pour mettre en pratique les 
théories des réformateurs, ce serait 
déja une entrave sérieuse. Et ce 
n’est qu’un facteur entre plusieurs 
autres qui empéchent que des 
demain on procéde a tout ce qui 
s’impose théoriquement. 


D’autre part, si on considére 
’état des anciens détenus au point 
de vue capital humain, il faut ad- 
mettre qu’un ancien repris de 
justice, méme s'il a été persuadé 
qu’il ne doit pas continuer dans le 
crime, ne rapporte a la société, au 
moment de sa sortie, qu’une bien 
faible contribution par sa person- 
nalité et sa compétence. Il a été 
puni pour son ou ses crimes, mais 
sa réclusion n’a pas servi a en faire 
méme un citoyen moyen, qui, une 
fois sa dette payée a la société et 
redevenu dans de meilleures dis- 
positions, peut refaire sa vie avec, 
a son crédit, un actif de compé- 
tence acceptable. S’il n’avait pas 
de préparation avant son interne- 
ment, celle qu’il a a sa sortie n’est 
pas pratique et ne peut étre ex- 
ploitée sans trahir sa source. Dans 
la plupart des cas, méme s’il avait 
un métier ou une profession avant 
d’étre condamné, il doit, aprés sa 
libération, faire face aux préjugés 
populaires qui font aux repris de 
justice un sort pire que celui qu’ils 
ont connu pendant Il’internement. 
Notre conception est encore bien 
paienne sur ce point. C’est ce qui 
fait dire que l’ancien prisonnier est 
marqué au front et qu’a moins de 
rares chances, il ne peut refaire sa 
vie. 


Le défaut de traitement appro- 
prié, constaté au pénitencier, existe 
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dans des proportions beaucoup 
plus considérables a la prison com- 
mune. La, le mode de rééducation 
est tout simplement rudimentaire 
ou inexistant. 


Si les délits criminels témoignent 
de notre niveau moral, les deélits 
non-criminels témoignent des 
moeurs de notre époque et serait- 
ce dans l’augmentation de nos lois 
et reglements suscités d’une part 
par urbanisation de la population 
et d’autre part par les conditions 
de guerre que nous trouverions un 
relachement des moeurs qui lui- 
méme achemine vers le délit 
criminel. 


Depuis dix ans le nombre des 
délits non-criminels par cent mille 
habitants a presque doublé en 
passant de 2,762 qu’il était en 1933 
a 5,030 par cent mille habitants en 
1942. (Annuaire du Canada, page 
1005). Pendant la méme époque, 
Vaccroissement naturel de la popu- 
lation n’a pas été supérieur en 
aucun temps a 13.7% alors que la 
délinquence a augmenté dans la 
proportion de presque 100%. 


On sait par ailleurs que les délits 
non criminels sont punis par de 
courtes sentences qui doivent étre 
purgées a la prison commune et 
lorsqu’un individu est condamné 
pour acte non-criminel, on devrait 
pouvoir redresser chez-lui les 
moeurs incompatibles avec la so- 
ciété moderne. Nous ne sommes 
pas équipés pour le faire. D’abord, 
la ségrégation des détenis dans nos 
institutions n’a pas eu toute Il’at- 
tention qu’elle mérite. Il y a encore 
beaucoup trop de délinquants non- 
criminels qui doivent loger au con- 
tact de pervers et de vieux rou- 








tiniers du métier. De ces contacts, 
les jeunes n’apprennent qu’a étre 
plus prudents dans leurs projets 
futurs. Nous croyons que ce sujet 
de la ségrégation mérite d’étre 
traité plus longuement. Cependant, 
qu’il nous suffise de signaler que la 
logique méme recommande son ap- 
plication. Comme nous I|’avons dit, 
hous ne croyons pas possible la 
transformation spontanée de votre 
systéme pénal. Toutefois rien ne 





COUNSELING SERVICES FOR 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, by 
Mary Palevsky. Family Welfare 
Association of America, New 
York, 1945. 52 pp. Price 60 cents. 


There is provocative reading 
for social workers in this pam- 
phlet. Mary Palevsky has con- 
densed what appears to be a very 
thorough summary of counseling 
techniques in both war and peace- 
time industries. To gather her data 
she visited social agencies, labour 
unions and industrial plants. She 
consulted with many social workers 
and personnel counselors. She 
describes counseling programs 
ranging from those under indus- 
trial management to those under 
union auspices and the efforts of 
community family agencies to 
meet the accelerated needs of in- 
dustrial workers in wartime. 


The problems of the industrial 
counselor in the factory are essen- 
tially the same as those with which 
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doit nous empécher de procéder 
par étape et de continuer les amé- 
liorations pénitenciéres commen- 
cées & |’époque de la Confédération. 
Nous sommes en retard, mais il 
n’est pas trop tard pour procéder a 
ce qui nous semble élémentaire; 
lévolution de l’esprit du systeme 
pénal qui ne doit plus étre punitif 
mais correctionnel et la ségrégation 
des détenus qui permettra de con- 
crétiser cet esprit. 


the family agency has to deal. The 
policy of the Management and the 
background, training and vision of 
the industrial counselor have in- 
fluenced the interpretation of the 
basic function—to keep the worker 
on the job. Techniques range from 
the “non-directive” interviewing 
of the Western Electric Co. coun- 
selors, comprised of a skilled type 
of listening, to active assistance 
with housing, recreation, child 
care, etc. It is at this point that 
Mary Palevsky posits the essential 
problem as to whether the family 
agency cannot best serve the in- 
dustrial worker. It is often diffi- 
cult for the industrial counselor to 
evaluate the influence of family 
problems on the work record of 
the employee. Some provide a 
referral service; others plunge into 
problems requiring the skill of a 
trained social worker. 


In meeting the workers’ needs 
on the other hand, the family 
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agencies have reached out into the 
community to jointly sponsor con- 
sultation services with unions and 
industries. Added to this are the 
union counseling projects which 
although in their infancy, have 
successfully interpreted the ser- 
vices of social agencies to large 
groups of workers. 


This brief presentation of the 
counseling of industrial workers in 
the United States does not appear 
to be radically different from the 
situation in Canada. Here you 
would probably find more paterna- 
lism and fewer services provided 
by the unions, which reflects a 
slower development in_ union 
organization. You would find that 
through co-operation with com- 
munity agencies, industry has 
tried to define and clarify its ser- 
vice to its employees and to make 
constructive use of community 
services. To win the war on the 
home front, management, family 
agencies and unions have worked 
together to make the individual 
worker a more vital production 
tool. From a different angle, all 
have come together at the point 
of the welfare of the worker to 
help him not only to be a more 
effective member of the production 
line but also a more socially ad- 
justed individual in his com- 
munity. | 


This pamphlet is well-written, 
concise and points the direction 
towards which all groups must 
work for industrial welfare. In 
evaluating the contribution of each 
group, Mary Pavelsky points out 
that there is an educational pro- 
gram to be done with regard to 


relationships between management, 
family agencies and unions. She 
suggests that perhaps industrial 
management and workers have 
learned more about social work 
than social workers have learned 
about industry. With a little more 
knowledge of industry, its condi- 
tions of work, its advantages and 
limitations, and the whole de- 
velopment of labour organization, 
social workers will be able more 
rapidly and effectively to take 
over the art of helping working 
people. The lead for bridging this 
gap would most naturally be the 
responsibility of the group which 
seeks to co-ordinate all community 
resources to provide a more effec- 
tive counseling service to working 
people in difficulty. 

Heten CaRscALLEN, 


Director of Women’s Recreation, General 
Engineering Company (Canada) Limited. 


Research Report No. 7, INSTITU- 
TIONAL FACILITIES FOR 
THE TREATMENT OF AL- 
COHOLISM, by E. H. L. Cor- 
win, Ph.D., and Elizabeth V. 
Cunningham, New York, with 
Foreword by E. M. Bluestone, 
M.D., Director, Montefiore Hos- 
pital, New York. Published by 
The Research Council on Pro- 
blems of Alcohol, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Although no mention is made of 
the problem of alcoholism in 
Canada, social workers and public- 
spirited citizens in this country 
will find this eighty-five page re- 
port worthy of careful reading. 





Addressed primarily to the 
modern hospital in the United 
States, it makes the plea for the 
treatment of alcoholics in the na- 
tion’s general hospitals. In his 
foreword, Dr. Bluestone says, 
“Most of our hospitals have thus 
far failed to dignify alcohol addic- 
tion as a disease worthy of study 
and intensive care. They and their 
medical staffs are preoccupied 
with the acute phases of disease 
and manifest a tendency to with- 
draw from its long-term phases. 
They and the medical profession 
are, indeed, so absorbed in the 
pressing problems of purely phy- 
sical disease that they play into 
the hands of a_ sanctimonious 
group in our midst, who would 
have such patients ‘stew in their 
own juice’, who have no sympathy 
for scientific medical approach to 
this peculiarly baffling malady. 
Every kind of patient has been 
provided for, in one type of hospi- 
tal or another, including the leper, 
whose traditional position as an 
outcast has not deflected us from 
planning for his care. Doctors and 
hospitals have been gravely remiss 


in the duty of breaking down these 
unsound, uninformed public atti- 
tudes toward the alcoholic. The 
problem deserves the aid of the 
best medical brains and of the use 
of the facilities of every hospital.” 


In 1937 Dr. Robert Fleming of 
Boston, under a special grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, made 
a critical review of methods of 
treating chronic alcoholism in 
England, France, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Austria and Switzerland. 
The Report contains a brief sum- 
mary for each of these countries 
from Dr. Fleming’s work as well as 
information obtained from the 
Washington Embassy of _ the 
U.SS.R. regarding methods in 
Russia. 


While the laws of all the Cana- 
dian provinces provide for the ad- 
mission to provincial hospitals of 
alcoholics, this is neither general 
nor desirable practice. It can be 
said of Canada as well as of the 
United States that the rehabilita- 
tion of alcoholics deserves more 
attention than it is receiving. 


E.G. 


_ escape motivation of alcoholic indulgence has been worked to death and 
has become a psychiatric and social cliché. Men drink to celebrate a past, 
present or coming event. Some seek the good will and esteem of others in a 
combination of social propitiation and self-glorification or exhibitionism; thus 
vanity is one of the great sources of the motives for drinking. Others drink to 
alleviate fear, sorrow, fatigue, and boredom—the Four Horsemen of the Wearv 
Spirit; a few to dissolve the shackles of the Brooding Self; and finally most, 
because it is the inexorably pressing “thing to do.” Out of the primary social, 
racial, sexual predilection and pressure, without which there is no alcoholism, 


some find their way to addiction. 


—Abraham Myerson, M.D., Survey Graphic, February, 1945. 
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